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ARTICLE I. 


PHRENOLOGY: ITS ORIGIN AND EARLY HISTORY, WITH A CONSIDERATION 
OF SOME OF THE MORE COMMON OBJECTIONS TO IT. 


In our first number we stated our intention to present, at least, 
some outlines of the history of the discovery and progress of phren- 
ology. We propose to do this, not because the facts are not already 
before the world, but because we have but too good reason to know 
that they are not generally known; and because we think, that to 
present them in our own pages will be a probable means of giving 
them a more extended circulation than they would otherwise secure. 
For it is a fact, which we cannot but deeply lament, that while phren- 
ological works are to be found in the book-stores of all our cities and 
principal towns, they are by no means eagerly sought after, nor by 
any means extensively read; and a work of the nature of ours will, 
we think, in the present state of the public mind on the subject of 
phrenology, meet with twenty readers, where one will be found dis- 
posed to purchase, that he may study Gall, or Spurzheim, or Combe. 

It will also, at the same time, tend to secure another result, by 
no means unimportant—that of convincing some, who have never 
enquired into the subject, that our science is truly inductive in its 
character, and hence that it merits examination by the reflecting and 
philosophical. These are the men who are to influence the many; 
and if, by the perusal of a few pages in a cheap periodical, they can 
be induced to make the requisite examination into the merits of phren- 
ology, an important object in its favour will be secured. Such per- 
sons, when they examine the science, are almost sure to become 
converts to it; and the fact that they believe it, prepares the way for 
its reception by many more. 

In the -preparation of this article, we shall avail ourselves of the 
labours of the editor and the translator of Gall’s works, and of an 
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article in the Christian Review of December last, making such addi- 
tions from our own resources as may appear to be necessary. 

“‘ Prejudice,” says the writer in the Christian Review, “is one of 
the most formidable opponents to the progress of truth. The light of 
truth can easily dispel the darkness of ignorance ; but prejudice closes 
the eyes against its rays, and may effectually prevent illumination. 
It were well if prejudice were confined to the ignorant, in the ordi- 
nary sense of that word; but such is by no means the case. Errors, 
venerable by age, and propagated by powerful and cultivated intellects, 
whose very offices, in the halls of literature and science, depend for 
existence on their perpetuation, are not to be rooted out by the mere 
presence of truth. There is.a pride of intellect and of learning which 
makes it difficult for men, eminent in their departments, to acknow- 
ledge that'they have been mistaken, and have received and propagated 
error; and yet such an acknowledgment is sometimes imperiously 
demanded, by a due regard for the majesty of truth.” But there are 
few persons possessing that moral greatness, which, in such a case, 
will say, “* Amicus Socrates ; amicus Plato; sed magis amica Veritas.” 
Mr. Locke, in a passage quoted by Mr. George Combe, and also by 
the writer in the Christian Review, thus states the difficulty of this 
conquest over prejudice: (Book iv. c. 20, §11.) 

“ Who ever, by the mosi cogent arguments, will be prevailed upon to 
disrobe himself, at once, of all nts old.opinions and pretensions to know- 
ledge and learning, which, with hard study,:he hath all his life-time been 
labouring for; and turn himself out, stark naked, in quest of new notions? 
All the arguments that can be used will’be.as little able to prevail, as 
the wind was with the traveller to part with his cloak—which he held 
only the faster.” 

History every where testifies to the tenacity with which old opinions 
are retained, and the desperate obstinacy with which new ones. are 
opposed; even where the old ones can be demonstrated to be false 
and absurd, and the new to be reasonable and true. How long was it 
before the opinions of Copernicus, and Galileo, and Newton, and 
Bacon, obtained universal currency in Europe and America? Nay, 
in Europe they,are not now, all of them, universally current; for the 
inductive philosophy of Bacon is disregarded, and even ridiculed, in 
a country the most profoundly learned’ in the world—in Germany. 
Theories, in that land of literary giants, are the foundations on which 
reputations are reared, and by which emoluments are secured. To 
the above-mentioned illustrious names may be added those of Harvey 
and Jenner, whose splendid discoveries of the circulation of the blood, 
and of inoculation with vaccine virus, now bless the whole civilised 
world; but who, when they first made them known, were stigmatised, 
even by men of the medical profession, as visionaries and empirics. 
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And may we not mention, in this connection, One infinitely greater 
than all these—whose system of morals and religion met at first with 
the most determined and sanguinary opposition? Christianity itself 
was, and still is, opposed; and if a system may be presumed to be 
untrue, because comparatively few persons embrace it, we must sur- 
render our holy religion itself: for its genuine friends constitute but a 
very small fraction of the population of the globe. 

If, then, it be still true, though it is daily becoming less so, that 
phrenology is violently and obstinately opposed, and if the believers 
in its truth are comparatively few, these evils have befallen it in good 
company—and they are not proofs that it is false. We do not pro- 
pose, at present, to enter upon a detail of its triumphs over opposition, 
nor of the assaults which its enemies have made upon it; we shall 
satisfy ourselves here with a brief notice of the origin and progress 
of the science, to show that it is inductive in its nature, and then shall 
reply to some of the more common and specious objections against it. 

Dr. Gall observed, even in his childhood, certain peculiarities of 
talent and disposition in his brothers and sisters, and in his com- 
panions and school-fellows; and, among others, that some had a 
remarkable facility in committing to memory such lessons as required 
to be recited. These persons, he observed, both when at school and 
when in the university, had full, prominent eyes. The uniformity 
with which this peculiarity of personal appearance accompanied the 
talent in question, led him to suspect that they were connected, as 
cause and effect, and were the result of great development of a cer- 
tain portion of the brain. But he was slow to draw conclusions, and 
years elapsed before he allowed himself to consider this as ascertained. 
By a similar course of patient and extensive observation, details of 
which are found in his works, he discovered certain other “‘ organs,”’ 
as they are called—instruments with which the mind acts, or through 
which it is affected. In pursuing this course, he had no theory to 
support; but his desire seems simply to have been to know Truta, 
and his enquiry to have been, “* What 1s?” 

When he had, by the multiplied observations of many years, and 
the concurrence of thousands of examinations and comparisons of 
cerebral development with mental manifestation, ascertained the exist- 
ence of several of the organs of the brain, he delivered a course of 
private lectures in the city of Vienna, in the year 1796. This con- 
tinued to be his practice, from time to time, till 1802, when’ the 
Austrian government suppressed them. His first »public course of 
lectures was delivered in the city of Paris, in 1807. He had at that 
time been for some years associated with Dr. Spurzheim, who shares 
with him the honours of discovery in the science, and who assisted 
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him in the first public course. From the suppression of the lectures 
in Vienna to his association with Dr. Spurzheim, in 1804, he had 
continued laboriously observing nature, as she appears in cerebral 
conformation ; and especially, had he improved the opportunity with 
which he was favoured, of observing cases of cerebral disease, as 
physician of an Insane hospital in that city. In 1805, the associated 
philosophers left Vienna, and visited many of the German, French, 
Prussian, and Danish cities, till the period of the joint course of pub- 
lic lectures above mentioned. ‘Thus had two powerful minds, during 
three years, in prisons, hospitals, schools, &c., been carrying forward 
their observations, and noting the results; and, of course, came before 
the public under much more favourable circumstances, for the promul- 
gation of their doctrines, than those in which Gall alone had been, in 
Vienna. But neither of these great men had broached or even formed 
a theory, which their observations were intended to test, or their lec- 
tures to support and disseminate. They were far, very far, from 
arbitrarily mapping out the skull, and looking out, in nature, for 
instances in which she might afford them a plausible support. Years, 
many years had elapsed, after the first observations were made, before 
any thing deserving the name of a system existed. Gall did not, and 
could not, foresee the result te which he was to be led; and, indeed, 
it is to his illustrious disciple and coadjutor that we owe the beautiful 
and attractive system of mental philosophy, with which phrenology 
presents us. Facts were the sole objects of the discoverers’ enquiry ; 
but “when the discovery of facts had advanced to a certain point, 
relations between them were perceived, which could not be previously 
recognised; and a system of mental philosophy arose, almost spon- 
taneously, from what had previously been a heterogeneous assemblage 
of independent truths.” —Combe’s Phrenology. 

But it is not enough that phrenology presents a system of human 
nature to us: indeed, that has been one of the objections to it, by 
those who knew not, or affected not to know, that it arose out of 
observations—many thousands of observations of nature; and, there- 
fore, had nothing in common with mere hypotheses or theories. In 
view of the system presented by phrenology, there are many who 
enquire not, “Is it true?”’ but “Is it consistent?’’ This enquiry does 
not regard its consistency with itself, nor its consistency with other 
ascertained truths; but its consistency with preconceived opinions on 
the subjects of mind and morals, without a very strict enquiry whether 
they are founded in truth or not. Hence arises a long catalogue of 
objections, to some of which we shall now attempt a brief reply. A 
large part of the objections made against this science may be obviated, 
by distinctly stating its pretensions. 
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Phrenology, then, in its great fundamental principle, accords with 
the opinions of physiologists in general; viz.—that the brain is the 
organ of the mind. We almost despair of making this proposition 
plainer by exposition, and yet it is evidently sometimes misunder- 
stood; and, hence, exposition seems to be requisite. We mean, then, 
by the proposition, not that the brain is the mind, but that it is the 
organ or instrument of the mind’s operations. Hence, plainly, no 
charge of materialism can lie against it, more than against optics, 
which asserts that the eye is the instrument of vision; it is that by 
which the mind becomes mediately acquainted with various objects 
and phenomena: but if is not the mind. 

This proposition also teaches that the brain is the organ of mind— 
i. e. in the present state—but pretends not to look beyond that state ; 
it leaves the future state untouched, and presumes not to say that, in 
another world, the soul may not act without material organs. It con- 
siders the future, state of the soul to be a subject which belongs to 
revelation, and not to philosophy, to teach. 

Phrenology also teaches that the brain is not a unit, the whole of 
which is employed in every mental operation, but an aggregate of 
organs, which are, severally, the instruments of its operations, as 
those operations are themselves diversified; and that they may act 
singly, or in combination. This principle in phrenology is supported 
by analogy—for each function in the animal frame is performed by a 
distinct organ; and it has now become a principle with physiologists, 
even anterior to discovery, to predicate plurality of function, where 
plurality of instruments or apparatus is seen. For example, nerves 
are numerous, and so are their functions; and we never find that one 
of these performs the functions of another ;—we do not see with the 
auditory nerve, nor hear with the olfactory nerve. Nay, more—the 
nerves of feeling and of motion, though enclosed in the same sheath, 
and undistinguishable in colour, texture, or any other sensible pro- 
perty, yet never perform the functions of each other. In like manner 
we never find that the lungs propel blood, nor the heart breathes, nor 
the liver digests, nor the stomach secretes bile. Is it not reasonable, 
then, that since the brain is the organ of the mind, if loving be a dif- 
ferent act of the mind from reasoning, it should be performed by a 
different material instrument !—and that one part of the cerebral mass 
is its instrument in one case, and another in the other ? 

Another principle in phrenology is, that man is possessed of animal 
feelings, or “* propensities’’—of ‘intellectual faculties,” and of ‘‘ moral 
sentiments ;” and in this it agrees with universal observation and expe- 
rience. It teaches also that the design of the Creator was, that the 
moral sentiments should have the supremacy, and that the animal 
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nature should be in subjection. Also, that the moral sentiments are 
blind, and require the light of the intellect, in order to their proper 
activity; while the intellect itself is, on moral and religious subjects, 
blind, and requires the light of revelation, that it may teach correctly. 
The harmony of this doctrine with the Scriptures, we need now take 
no time in proving; yet it is said phrenology is dangerous to religion! 
If religion has its origin in the Bible, and phrenology harmonises 
with the Bible, certainly religion has nothing to apprehend from 
phrenology. 

But it is said it tends to Fatalism, and, of course, to the destruction 
of accountability. If, by fatalism, is meant that all which occurs 
depends only on blind necessity for its octurrence, and that there is 
no superintending intelligence ovef terrestrial events, we say, unhesi- 
tatingly, that such a doctrine is utterly abhorrent to phrenology. If, 
again, it is supposed that phrenology recognises a fatalism, which, 
because it admits a Creator, who governs the world by fixed and 
immutable laws, (i. ¢. the laws of Nature,) therefore, teaches that 
there is such a necessity attendant on human action, as that the agents 
have no control over themselves, and are therefore not fit objects of 
reward or punishment, we indignantly repel the insinuation. Phren- 
ology admits that man is influenced by causes which he can neither 
prevent nor foresee. He cannot of himself assume life, nor choose 
his birth-place, sex, parentage, station in society, &c. &c. On these 
and numerous other points, Dr. Dwight has enlarged in his System 
of Theology (Sermon on Divine Sovereignty); but is he therefore a 
fatalist ’—and is the theology, of which he was so long a distinguished 
teacher, fatalism? Phrenology teaches that the dispositions and talents 
of men are innate and various; and does not Christianity do the same? 
Has not one man “five talents, and another two, and another one ?”’ 
Have not men “gifts differing according to the grace given to them?” 
Has not God “divided to every man, severally, as he will?’’ Shall 
Christianity, then, be branded as fatalism? If not, neither must 
phrenology; for it is in exact harmony with Christianity on this 
point. 

Phrenology elevates man to the highest place of dignity among the 
inhabitants of the earth; how then can it advocate fatalism, as regards 
human actions, when it perceives, and even teaches, that it does not 
exist among the creatures which are below him? The brutes are, to 
a certain extent, free agents; and does phrenology degrade man be- 
neath the brutes? On this point, take an example given by Spurzheim 
himself, in one of his lectures delivered in Boston. “A dog is in the 
streets of a crowded city, and sees his master on the other side of the 
way. His Adhesiveness impels him to cross over, and join him; but 
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a carriage is between them, and he waits till it has passed. Here 
Cautiousness is an antagonist principle to Adhesiveness: both are 
simultaneously active; each urges its plea, and the dog chooses to 
obey Cautiousness rather than Adhesiveness.” Now, if a dog, (which 
is destitute of reflective faculties and moral feelings,) when solicited 
by a plurality of motives—and these conflicting ones—can, and actu- 
ally does, evince a kind of free agency in choosing which he will 
obey, can it be questioned that man is much more a free agent, seeing 
he possesses these faculties and sentiments ? 

But the objector may reply, ‘* His Cautiousness was, perhaps, the 
larger organ, and it therefore necessarily prevailed; just as, in the 
seale, a two-pound weight will preponderate over a one.”” We will, 
then, change the supposition a little. Suppose the same dog, and 
having, of course, the organs in the same relative proportion, to see 
his master attacked by robbers ;—they are armed, and his master is 
not; or they are two or three to one ;—Cautiousness would still impel 
him to preserve himself, but Adhesiveness would overpower its im- 
pulse, and he would rush to his master’s rescue. Where is the neces- 
sity in this case? 

The objections against phrenology are indeed very much more 
numerous than we have noticed, or than it would be proper, in this 
article, to introduce and examine. We have mentioned a few of what 
appear to us to be the most likely to alarm, needlessly, the fears of 
the religious part of the community, as to the bearing and tendency of 
the science. We have laboured to be brief, but hope we have yet 
been sufficiently diffuse to prevent obscurity. 





ARTICLE Ii. 


PHRENOLOGY IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


Including Dr. Spurzheim’s labours; notice of Phrenological Societies and books; testimonials 
of medical and other distinguished men, among whom are Archbishop Whately, Dr. Welsh, 
Hon. D. G. Hallyburton, P. M.; Prof. Hunter; Hon. Judge Crampton; Dr. J. Mackintosh, 
Surgeon to the Ordnance department, North Britain, &c.; Dr. John Elliotson, F. R. 8., 
President of the Medical, Chirurgical, and of the London Phrenological Societies, Prof. of 
Medicine, &c. &c. in the University of London; Dr. James Johnson, Physician extraordi- 
nary to the King, Editor of the Medico-Chirurgical Review, &c. &c. &c. 


Dr. Spurzheim first landed’ in England in 1814. The time of this 
first visit was not propitious. The nation was still smarting from the 
sears of war; many circumstances combined to prejudice it against 
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the lore of Germany. It was very sensitive and jealous upon the 
subject of quackery. Hence the obstacles against which Spurzheim 
would of course be obliged to struggle, in propagating his peculiar 
views, were considerably increased. He commenced by dissecting a 
brain at the rooms of the Medico-Chirurgical Society, in Lincoln’s- 
Inn Fields. The novelty, as well as the truth of the demonstration 
that this viseus is composed of fibres, created no small surprise among 
the learned audience. This was the most judicious mode of entering 
upon the subject, since it placed it at once upon a respectable footing, 
by making an appeal to science. The effect in its favour, however, 
was not such as might have been expected. When a course of lec- 
tures was delivered, not more than forty auditors were present; nor 
did a second course attract a more numerous company.* 

It is said that Dr. Abernethy “ fully acknowledged the superiority 
of Dr. S.’s anatomical demonstrations over every previous méthod of 
dissecting the brain,”’ and that he “directed the attention of his class 
to Dr. S.’s anatomical labours, as most important discoveries.” And 
certain it is, that in his Surgery he speaks, in unequivocal terms of 
approbation, of the philosophical principles of Drs. Gall and Spurz- 
heim, respecting the nature of man and animals. 

From London Dr. S. proceeded to Bath, Bristol, Cork, and Dublin, 
where he was well received, and lectured with success. 

In 1815, an article appeared in the Edinburgh Review, in which 
Gall and Spurzheim were most severely reviled and abused. Its 
object was the annihilation of phrenology; but this was not to be 
accomplished by general denunciations and opprobrious epithets. ‘The 
article was too severe for its own purpose; and it is interesting to 
mark the tone of this journal at that period, and observe its subse- 
quent changes. No language seemed too violent, no epithets too 
opprobrious, to express the distorted views and feelings of the writer. 
Such epithets as thorough quackery—absurdity—unparalleled bold- 
ness and effrontery—gross ignorance—without truth, connection, or 
consistency—incoherent rhapsody—trash—despicable trumpery—are 
the emphatic words, and constitute the point of many a rounded 
period. In fact, many of these are crowded into a single sentence. 
We quote the concluding paragraph, in which is condensed, as it 
were, the essence of the piece. 

“The writings of Drs. Gall and Spurzheim have not added one 
fact to the stock of our knowledge respecting either the structure or 


* This brief account of Dr. 8.’s labours in Great Britain is compiled from the 
Biography of that distinguished man by Nahum Capen. With this intimation 
we omit the marks of quotation. 
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the functions of man; but consist of such a mixture of gross errors, 
extravagant absurdities, downright misstatements, and unmeaning quo- 
tations from Scripture, as can leave no doubt, we apprehend, in the 
minds of honest and intelligent men, as to the real ignorance, the real 
hypocrisy, and the real empiricism of the authors.” 

The appearance of this article confirmed the desire of Spurzheim 
to visit Scotland. With a letter of introduction he called on the 
writer, (who was himself a lecturer on anatomy,) and obtained liberty 
to dissect a brain in his presence. The place was his own lecture- 
room. ‘There, before a crowded audience, with the Edinburgh 
Review in one hand and a brain in the other, he opposed fact to 
assertion. ‘The writer of the article still believed the Edinburgh 
Review, while the public believed the anatomist. And that day won 
over near five hundred witnesses to the fibrous structure of the brain, 
while it drew off a large portion of admiring pupils from the antago- 
nist lecturer.” 

Having thus commenced his successful labours among the Scots, 
Dr. Spurzheim was accustomed to remark to them, “ You are slow, 
but you are sure; I must remain some time with you, and then I will 
leave the fruit of my labours to ripen in your hands. This is the 
spot from which, as a centre, the doctrines of phrenology shall spread 
over Britain.”” These. predictions proved true. Converts flocked in 
on all sides: the incredulous came, and were convinced. 

After a residence of seven months of great activity and success in 
Edinburgh, Dr. 8. returned to London in 1817. He then delivered 
another course of lectures; but the interest in the science had not 
much increased in his absence. 

After a short stay he returned to Paris, where, having every facility 
for study, and valuable opportunities to teach his doctrines to students 
from every part of the world, he determined to pass the remainder of 
his life. He remained there till 1825. During this year the French 
government, in its consummate wisdom, permitted no lectures without 
its special sanction. Finding his field, by this measure, very much 
contracted, he determined to revisit England. 

On arriving at London, he immediately commenced a course of 
lectures. Since his last visit (1815), the public press had materially 
changed its tone. It was now respectful and candid in its allusions, 
and, what was still more gratifying, public opinion no longer treated 
the subject with ridicule and neglect. The Medico-Chirurgical Re- 
view, the Lancet, and some other periodicals of high reputation, were 
not afraid to speak, in unequivocal terms of approbation, of the science 
of phrenology, and of the improved manner of Dr. 8. in dissecting 
the brain. 
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During the years 1825-6, Dr. S. published in English his principal 
works on Phrenology, some of which have passed through several 
editions, and have been deservedly popular. 

In 1826, he visited Cambridge, where he was “received with 
honours seldom bestowed before.” ‘ He was feasted in the college 
halls,” said an eminent scholar of Cambridge, “every day he was 
here. Our anatomical, and, I believe, our medical professors are 
among those most favourably disposed to his science.” 

The four succeeding years, with the exception of a few months, 
during which he visited the continent, he spent lecturing in different 
parts of the kingdom. Some of the principal places honoured with 
his presence and his labours were London, Edinburgh, Bath, Bristol, 
Hull, Dublin, Glasgow, Manchester, Derby, Nottingham, Sheffield, 
Wakefield, Leeds, Belfast, and Liverpool. He was uniformly received 
with great respect, and listened to by highly intelligent audiences. In 
1831 he left for France, whence he shortly after embarked for the 
United States. 

From this brief account, it will be seen that no nation received so 
much direct influence from the founders of the science of phrenology 
as the English. Although both Gall and Spurzheim spent much time 
in Paris, (the former from 1808 till his death, in 1828—the latter, 
about half the same number of years, at different times,) yet, from 
the distracted state of the nation, and the illiberal conduct of the 
government, they appear to have been much restricted in their influ- 
ence. Circumstances were different in England. In addition to this 
consideration, the works of Spurzheim were published in the English 
language ; thus a better foundation for the future progress of the science 
was laid in Great Britain than in any other country. Whether the 
hopes and expectations thus naturally excited have been realised, we 
leave for others to judge. The materials for such a judgment we 
shall now, as briefly as possible, consistently with the nature of the 
case, attempt to lay before our readers. 

We begin by giving a brief summary of the statistics of phrenology, 
furnished by Mr. Hewit C. Watson in a work which he has lately 
prepared for the public. Mr. Watson is now the editor of the Phren- 
ological Journal, till the present year printed in Edinburgh, but now 
transferred to London. His design, in his book of ‘ Statistics,” is to 
give a view of the present state of phrenology. With a view to 
obtaining accurate information, he addressed printed circulars to gen- 
tlemen interested in the subject in different parts of the kingdom. In 
regard to many of his items, there is a degree of indefiniteness from 
the very nature of the case, and evidently only an approximation to 
the truth; yet it is generally thought that his estimates are too low. 
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That this is true of some of the more important, we have been told 
by an individual who has had the opportunity of definite and accurate 


information. 
The following are Mr. Watson’s 


** AGGREGATE NUMBERS. 


Phrenological Societies now in existence, 

Meetings of such Societies each year, 

Members of Phrenological Societies, 

Avowed Phrenologists, . 

Believers in Phrenology, 

Phrenological works, ‘ . ; 
Do. do. including different editions, . 

Volumes presumed to have been sold, ‘ 


The printed copies of Mr. Combe’s five works alone, 


Authors of Phrenological works, . 
Writers on Phrenology, : : 
Phrenological casts, busts, &c. ° ‘ ’ 
Do. do. do. excluding duplicates, 
Phrenological lectures, 1815—1836, . 


PECUNIARY VALUE, ETC. 


Income of Phrenological Societies, . 

Value of Phrenological works (single copies) to 1835, 
Value of a copy of each edition, 

Value of all the volumes sold, 

Value of Mr. Combe’s alone, 

Paid for lectures, 1815—1836, 


PROPORTION OF MEDICAL MEN. 


. . 


Members of Phrenological Societies, 
Authors and writers on Phrenology, 
Lecturers, probably more than ; 


. 


In a note to this table the author adds: 


24* 
550 
900 
5,000 
100,000 
66 

95 
64,000 
41,415 
24 

75 


£400 00 
21 00 

25 00 
18,462 10 0 
7,531 26 
5,000 00 


- lLin6 
2in3 
> Sag” 


The present year (1836) 
has already produced, or promises, five societies, ten works, six 
editions. 


* In an appendix the author adds five more. From other sources of information 


we learn that the number of Phrenological Societies in Great Britain is upwards 
of thirty. Although he says “ Societies now in existence,” it is evident, from 
his remarks in coming to this estimate, that he is speaking of Great Britain only. 
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‘These estimates, we have already remarked, are said by competent 
judges to be too low. We have the personal testimony of one inti- 
mately acquainted with the book business in Great Britain, that pre- 
vious to May Ist, 1836, upwards of 43,500 copies of Mr. Combe’s 
works alone had actually been sold. These works were—lIst, System 
of Phrenology, 2750 copies, (another large edition had just been 
published, which was selling off rapidly,); 2d, Elements of Phren- 
ology, 4500 copies ; 3d, Outlines of Phrenology, 5750 copies—new 
and large editions of the above two works had then just been pub- 
lished, and were rapidly selling; 4th, Constitution of Man, upwards 
of 29,000 copies; 5th, Lectures on Popular Education, 1000 copies. 

In addition to these, 2000 copies of Macknish’s Introduction to 
Phrenology, when first published, were sold in a single month. 
“Large editions of Dr. Spurzheim’s works” (says Mr. Combe, in a 
note, p. 69 of his volume of Testimonials in favour of his being elected 
to the Edinburgh Logic chair) “ have been sold in Britain, but I have 
not the means of knowing the exact number.” 

We are perfectly aware that some of these items have only a vague 
and indefinite bearing on the subject. For example, we place but 
little value on the conclusion of Mr. Watson, that there are 100,000 
believers in phrenology in the United Kingdom. A majority of these 
have probably heard a single course of lectures, read the little book 
of Outlines with a marked bust before them, or supposed they have 
seen some remarkable confirmation of the science on their own head 
or that of a favourite child. And yet his aggregate numbers do con- 
clusively show that much, very much, is said, thought, and done on 
the subject in the nation. There are other indications of public inte- 
rest on this subject, which cannot be made the subject of arithmetical 
computation, We quote a paragraph from a writer in the Edinburgh 
Phrenological Journal (vol. 10, p. 407), with whom we have the 
honour of a personal acquaintance, and whom we believe familiar 
with the subject of which he speaks 


... “Nothing in this money-getting age and nation can be a more 
convincing proof of the popularity of a subject or invention, than a gene- 
ral exposure to sale, in the greatest public thoroughfares, of the instru- 
ment for acquiring a knowledge of that subject or that invention. How 
far, then, will this observation be found to bear upon the subject in 
question? Not to mention the enormous and unprecedented sale of Mr. 
Combe’s works on Phrenology, no one can walk along the streets of the 
Metropolis, and not be struck with the number of situations in which 
phrenological busts and casts are exposed for sale. Is there a book- 
seller, a modeller, a druggist, who does not conspicuously exhibit these 
in his shop window? It is truly remarkable, that while most other arti- 
cles of sale are confined to some one or two lines of business, the 
instruments of phrenology are articles of universal sale, and of course 
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of very general purchase These are strong facts, and tell vastly 
more than a host of mere verbally expressed opinions.” 


The tone of the press ought not to pass unnoticed. This same 
writer remarks :—*‘ To our certain knowledge, a phrenologist in Lon- 
don was recently requested, by a conductor of one of the most popu- 
lar of metropolitan newspapers, to supply his paper with a series of 
letters on phrenology.”’ 

And again: (Edin. Phren. Jour., vol. 10, p. 409.) 


“In the middle classes of society, the familiarity with the language 
of the science is so great, that expressions of surprise or incredulity on 
the introduction of the subject are seldom heard. If they are occasion- 
ally uttered, it is, as before stated, with respect and temperance, and not 
with contempt or irony. The expression is frequently heard—‘No one 
thinks of denying the truth of your science altogether. We have been 
much surprised at the frequency of ‘this and similar expressions. Unless 
the opposite party to the discussion be one in whom Self-esteem is largely 
developed, and the reflectives very moderate, or unless he be one of those 
already pointed out as interested parties, you may be sure of a free hear- 
ing and impartial discussion of your opinion.” 

.... “It was a matter of congratulation to observe, that, during the 
late meeting of the British Association at Bristol, the subject was 
very frequently noticed by some of the most eminent scientific savans 
present.”— Edin. Phren. Jour., vol. 10, p. 407. 


But, after all, perhaps a more important point of enquiry is, what is 
the opinion of those whom we know to be competent judges, and 
who have taken time to investigate the subject? If the question, 
* what is truth?’’ were to be decided by vote, there is not probably an 
important truth, in either moral or physical science, which, at some 
period of the world, would not be rejected as false. On any question 
of science, and especially the one before us, the decision of one com- 
petent, candid mind, which has gone into the investigation, outweighs 
the declaration of a nation who take things upon trust, or of thousands 
who possess even equal ability, if they have never given a particular 
attention to the subject. 

We enquire now, what is the decision of distinguished men in 
Great Britain in regard to phrenology? The following is the lan- 
guage of the Rev. Dr. Welsh, Professor of Church History in the 
University of Edinburgh—a man among the very first of his profes- 
sion, and, as we have been told by one personally knowing to the 
circumstances of his reputation, highly popular as a scientific lecturer 
in his department. 


“T have found the greatest benefit from the science as a minister of the 
gospel. I have been led to study the evidences of Christianity anew, in 
connection with phrenology, and I feel my confidence in the truth of our 
holy religion increased by this new examination. I have examined the 
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doctrines of our church also, one by one, in connection with the truths 
of our new science, and have found the most wonderful harmony sub- 
sisting between them. And in dealing with my people in the ordinary 
duties of my calling, the practical benefit I have derived from phrenology 
is inestimable.”—Edin. Phren. Jour., vol. 5, p. 110. 


The following expressions of opinion in regard to phrenology are 
taken from the “ ‘Testimonials in behalf of George Combe as a can- 
didate for the chair of Logic in the University of Edinburgh,” and 
“Documents laid before the Right Honourable Lord Glenelg, by Sir 
George Mackenzie, Bart., relative to the convicts sent to New South 
Wales.” 

The design of the “ Testimonials” was to show to the council, 
upon whom devolved the duty of electing to the vacant chair of Logie 
in the University of Edinburgh, the importance of phrenology to one 
who should attempt to fill that responsible station, and recommending 
George Combe as a person, from his acquaintance with that science, 
eminently worthy of their choice. 

These “ Testimonials,” as they appear in the volume before us, 
were from about seventy individuals. Of these, forty-nine are from 
Great Britain, of whom about twenty-six are medical men, including 
some of the very first in the profession; the remainder are literary or 
scientific men, and some of them among the most distinguished in 
the nation. 

The object of the “‘ Documents” laid before Lord Glenelg, Secre- 
tary for the colonies, was to induce the government to make use of 
phrenology in classifying the criminals sent to New South Wales. 
Great atrocities had recently been committed by the convicts. Accord- 
ing to Sir George Mackenzie’s plan, the more desperate, as pointed 
out by phrenology, were to be kept at home, and such barbarities 
prevented for the future. The “‘ Documents” were furnished by about 
ninety individuals: they are all favourable to the plan of Mackenzie, 
and, with few exceptions, express the decided belief that a skilful 
phrenologist can easily, from an examination of the head, point out 
those convicts of a more desperate character, whose transportation 
and subsequent management in New South Wales is attended with 
the greatest danger. A part of the names are common to both classes 
of documents. Both lists comprise about one hundred and thirty dif- 
ferent individuals: about one hundred of these are names of British 
subjects. A few express themselves with reserve, as having given 
but little attention to the study of phrenology; but by far the greater 
portion, especially the medical men, give it as their decided belief that 
phrenology furnishes the only true foundation of mental science, and 
a correct physiology of the brain. 
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The following is the language of Dr. Whately, Lord Archbishop 
of Dublin, who, by his works on Logic and Rhetoric, has established 
a right to be regarded as the highest British authority on the philoso- 
phy of the human mind. The letter is addressed to George Combe. 


“T have no hesitation in repeating what I have often said before, that 
I have derived both entertainment and instruction from the perusal of 
your works. In some points | differ from you, and in several others I 
remain in doubt; but much that you have said I consider as highly valu- 
able. The anatomical and physiological portion of phrenology—what I 
believe you call Organology—demands more attention than | have had 
leisure to bestow, to enable a cautious enquirer to make up his mind upon 
it. ButIam convinced that, even if all connection of the brain with 
the mind were regarded not merely as doubtful, but as a perfect chimera, 
still the treatises of many phrenological writers, and especially yours, 
would be of great value, from their employing a metaphysical nomen- 
clature far more logical, accurate, and convenient, than Locke, Stewart, 
and other writers of their schools. 

“That the religious and moral objections against the phrenological 
theory are utterly futile, I have from the first been fully convinced. 

“That clever article in the Edinburgh Review,” (in No. 88, by Lord 
Jeffiey,) “to which you replied, I consider you as having completely and 
decisively refuted. Your answer did not indeed establish your theory, 
nor appeared to have such a design; but in repelling those particular 
objections against it, you were triumphant.”— Testimonials, &c. p. 5. 


From the Hon. D. G. Hallyburton, M. P. for Forfarshire, to the 
Lord Provost of the city of Edinburgh : 


“T need not, I am persuaded, state to your lordshfp, that those 
enquiring and competent judges who -have dispassionately, and with the 
sole love of truth, investigated the subject, agree almost to a man in 
maintaining that phrenology, as a true science, rests upon evidence that 
is irrefragible, and next to demonstrative; and that the time is not far 
off when all philosophy of mind, which shall not rest upon it as a basis, 
will be put aside as very incomplete, and in so far fallacious.”— Testi- 
monials, &c. p. 49. 


From William Hunter, Esq. A. M., late Professor of Logic, dc. 
in the Andersonian University of Glasgow: 


“T am convinced that phrenology is the true science of the mind. 
Every other system is defective in enumerating, classifying, and tracing 
the relation of the faculties. I consider this science indispensably neces- 

sary in teaching any branch of education properly. I find it eminent 
' useful in giving instructions in ancient and’ modern history; in Gree 
and Latin, in connection with our vernacular tongue; in Logic and 
Rhetoric, with the analysis of argumentative works on the most dissimi- 
lar subjects; and it is signally effective in exciting and directing the 
faculties of the mind, without having recourse to corporal punishment, 
or even a peevish or resentful expression.”— T'estimonials, &c. p. 51. 


From the following testimony, we may learn the importance of 
phrenology in education, from one who knows and has experienced 
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its advantages. A. J. D. Dorsey, Esq., Master of the English de- 
partment in the High School of Glasgow, says—* As education, 
properly considered, aims at the proper development and regulation 
of man’s nature; as it is, therefore, absolutely essential to a teacher’s 
success that he should have a guide to the knowledge of that nature; 
and as phrenology appears to me not only the plainest but the most 
satisfactory guide yet discovered—it is my decided opinion that he 
who teaches and trains on phrenological principles will experience a 
constantly increasing attachment to his profession—will invariably 
secure the affectionate esteem of his pupils, and will, as i necessary 
consequence, succeed in giving them a thorough education, moral, 
intellectual, and physical. I write this, not in a theorising spirit, but 
from several years’ extensive experience In History, the use 
of phrenology is truly valuable. In fact, till I knew something of 
this beautiful system of mental philosophy, I never taught history 
properly, or, I may add, any thing else.” 

From the Hon. Judge Crampton, formerly Fellow and Professor 
of Law in Trinity College, Dublin: 

“T can have no hesitation in stating my conviction, that, in the present 
advanced state of mental philosophy, an adequate knowledge of phren- 
ology will be found a most useful, I had almost said a necessary, qualifi- 
cation for a professor of logic and metaphysics ;” though but imperfectly 
acquainted with phrenology, yet “sufficiently so to be persuaded that it 
is amongst the most important of the acquisitions made to the stock of 


modern knowledge, and upon it must be based every sound system of 
mental philosophy.”— T'estimonials, ¢c. p. 63. 


Dr. John Mackintosh, Surgeon to the Ordnance Department in 
North Britain, Lecturer on the Principles and Practice of Physic, 
Fellow of the Royal College-of Surgeons of Edinburgh, Member of 
the Medico-Chirurgical and Natural History Societies of Edinburgh, 
of Montreal; Heidelberg, and Brussels, makes the following state- 
ment :—* The more closely I study nature, in health and disease, the 
more firm are my convictions of the soundness of the phrenological 
doctrines. .I regard phrenology as the true basis of the science of 
mind.” 

Dr. Richard 8. Evanson, M. R. I. A., Professor of the Practice of 
Physic in the Royal College of Surgeons, Ireland, gives the following 
opinion :—*In phrenology we find united the best exposition of the 
moral sentiments, and the most approved metaphysical doctrines here- 
tofore taught, while it surpasses all former systems in practical utility 
and accordance with facts; being that alone which is adequate to 
explain the phenomena of mind.” 

We might extend, almost indefinitely, these quotations from the 
one hundred and fifty pages of ‘* Testimonials’’ before us, from men 
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the most distinguished in the learned professions and elevated stations 
in society. ‘The concurrent testimony of all who profess to have 
examined the subject is, that phrenology furnishes the only sound 
basis for a correct system of mental philosophy, and in most cases their 
language is nearly as direct and explicit as that we have quoted above. 
We will now give the language of a few individuals who certify that 
*‘ phrenology contains a true exposition of the physiology of the brain.” 

From Dr. William Weir, Lecturer on the Practice of Medicine at 
the Portland Street Medical School, Glasgow, formerly surgeon to 
the Royal Infirmary, and one of the editors of the Glasgow Medical 
Journal : 


- “Being myself firmly convinced, after many years’ study of the 
subject, and numerous observations, that phrenology is the true philoso- 
phy of the mind, I have taught it, in my lectures delivered to medical 
students, as the correct physiology of the brain; and I consider it impos- 
sible to give a proper view of the functions of the brain on any other 
but phrenological principles.”— Testimonials, p. 37. 


From Dr. John Elliotson, F. R. 8., President of the Royal Medi- 
eal and Chirurgical, and of the London Phrenologieal Societies : 
Professor of the Principles and Practice of Medicine and of Clinical 


Medicine, and Dean of Faculty in the University of London, &c. &c. 


Dr. E. remarks, “‘ That metaphysics or mental philosophy have formed 
a favourite study with him from his youth, and that he has carefully read 
a large number of the best writers on the subject; but that he feels con- 
vinced of the phrenological, being the only sound view of the mind. 
and of phrenology being as true, as founded in fact, as the science of 
Astronomy and Chemistry. Twenty years have elapsed since his atten- 
tion was first directed to it, and not a day during the whole period has 
passed without some portion being devoted to its consideration. His 
opinions have been published in his notes to a translation of Blumen- 
bach’s Physiology, which has gone through many editions, as well as in 
va non which have appeared in periodicals. He always taught it in his 
ectures upon insanity, when he had the chair of the Practice of Medi- 
cine in St. Thomas Hospital; and notwithstanding this was stated, he 
understands, to the University of London when he offered himself for 
the chair of the Practice of Medicine in that institution, he was unani- 
mously elected, and has not only discussed the subject of insanity there 
ever since upon phrenological principles, as the only ones by which a 
person can have any knowledge of insanity, but has premised a state- 
ment and defence of phrenology on arriving at that part of his course. .. 
... Those who have studied it know... that phrenology unfolds the 
only satisfactory aceount of the mind, human and brute; that it contri- 
butes to establish the surest foundation for legislation, education, and 
morals, and presents a large department of nature in the noblest, grand- 
est, and the only satisfactory point of view; and that those who reject 
or neglect phrenology are lamentably ignorant of much which they fancy 
they know, and deprive themselves not only of much intellectual delight 
but of much practical utility.”— T'estimonials, p. 47. 


VOL. 1.—4 
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From Dr. James Johnson, M. D., Physician Extraordinary to the 
King, Editor of the Medico-Chirurgical Review, &c. &c. 


“T have long been convinced that the science of Mind can only be 
understood and taught, properly, by those who haye deeply studied the 
structure and functions of its material instrument—the dew I am 
convinced that, in this world, mind can be manifested only through «he 
medium of matter, and that the metaphysician who studies mind, inde- 
pendent of its organ, works in the dark, and with only half his requisite 
tools.” — T'estimonials, $c. p. 67. 


We need not inform the reader that Drs. Elliotson and Johnson 
rank among the very first in their profession. 

We will trouble the reader with but one brief quotation more. It 
is from Sir Wm. C. Ellis, M. D., Physician to the Lunatic Asylum 
for the County of Middlesex. 


.. “Until I became acquainted with phrenology, I had no solid basis 
upon which I could ground any treatment for the cure of the disease of 
insanity. That residing amidst six hundred lunatics, no day passes in 
which the truth of phrenology is not exemplified.” 


We could quote other opinions equally explicit, showing the value 
of phrenology to those who are engaged in mitigating the evils of 


that dreadful malady, Insanity. But we forbear. A celebrated doctor 
of divinity remarked, on returning from Europe, that phrenology was 
on the decline in England. It had now ceased almost entirely to 
attract attention from distinguished literary or scientific men. He 
probably had the same evidence that the science of chemistry, the 
principles of Copernicus and Newton, were on the decline, as phren- 
ology. He doubtless heard as much of the latter as of the former. 
Although phrenologists have been called an impudent class of persons, 
they are now becoming more polite. They refrain from introducing 
their science as a topic of conversation, where it would not be cor- 
dially received. The individual to whom allusion is here made would 
come to a different conclusion, could he read the expressed opinions 
of nearly one hundred and thirty distinguished literary and scientific 
men from various parts of the empire. The truth is, the advocates of 
phrenology in Great Britain never embraced a greater number of dis- 
tinguished men than at the present moment. 

We will only add, in bringing this article, already too long, to a 
close, that the Medico-Chirurgical Review and the Lancet—two lead- 
ing medical publications—are decidedly phrenological. The Edin- 
burgh Phrenological Journal, a quarterly publication, as well ‘sustained 
as any periodical in Britain, has reached its 57th number. It is now 
transferred to London, and is regarded as one of the most valuable 
publications of the day. 





CHARACTER OF BLACK HAWK. 


ARTICLE II. 


PHRENOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENTS AND CHARACTER OF THE CELEBRATED 
INDIAN CHIEF AND WARRIOR, BLACK HAWK; WITH CUTS. 


Phrenological Developments of Black Hawk. 


. Amativeness, large.* 20. Constructiveness, small. 
. Philoprogenitiveness, large.+ | 21. Ideality, moderate. 
Adhesiveness, large. 22. Imitation, small. 
. Inhabitiveness, large. 23. Mirthfulness, full. 
. Concentrativeness, large. 24. Individuality, very large.+ 
. Combativeness, very large. 25. Form, very large.+ 
. Destructiveness, very large. 26. Size, very large.+- 
. Alimentativeness, average. 27. Weight, lenge 
. Acquisitiveness, large. 28. Colour, large. 
. Secretiveness, very large. 29. Order, large. 
. Cautiousness, full.+ 30. Calculation, large. 
2. Approbativeness, very large. 31. Locality, very large.+ 
. Self-Esteem, very large.+ 32. Eventuality, very large. 
. Firmness, very large. 33. Time, uncertain, 
. Conscientiousness, moderate. | 34. Tune, uncertain. 
. Hope, small. 35. Language, large. 
. Marvellousness, large. 36. Comparison, large.+ 
. Veneration, very large.+ 37. Causality, average. 
. Benevolence, moderate. 


ODIMAMNP WW 





Measurements from his Bust.t 


Circumference of the head, around Philoprogenitiveness, 
Secretiveness, and Eventuality, 23 inches. 

From ear to ear, over Firmness, 148 
“ “ over Veneration, 148 
From the meatus auditoris to Firmness, 64 
Veneration, 64 
Benevolence, 64 
Comparison, 6} 
Individuality, 54 
Philoprogenitiveness, 5} 
Self-Esteem, 6% 
From Destructiveness to Destructiveness, 6% 


* We shall, in all cases in this Journal, use a scale of 7—this being most con- 
venient—making 4 an average; full, large, and very large, above par; moderate, 
small, and very small, below par. -+ — more, — less. 

+ These measurements are taken with callipers from the Bust of Black Hawk, 
which was taken in Plaster of Paris from the living head and face, by the Messrs. 
Fowler, in 1837, at New York. As his head was mostly shaved, they are probably 
as perfect and accurate, by making allowance of about half an inch for integu- 
ments, as though measured directly on the skull itself. 
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From Secretiveness to Seeretiveness, 6$ inches. 
From Combativeness to Combativeness, 54 

From Cautiousness to Cautiousness, 54 

From Ideality to Ideality, 5 


Having given the measurements of the head of Black Hawk, and 
the relative size of his organs, we will now deduce the phrenological 
analysis of his character, and then present the coincidence between 
what phrenology describes his character to be, and what his life, thus 
far, shows that it really is. His head is large, giving much more than 
an ordinary amount of intellect and feeling, and indicative also of 
weight of character and extent of influence. His temperament is 
bilious-nervous, combining great strength with great mental and phy- 
sical activity, and power of endurance ; which, in even common, and 
especially in favourable circumstances, would call into full exercise all 
the powers of his mind and body. The great size of Combativeness, 
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and the domestic organs, is indicated by the immense breadth of the 
head, behind the ears, rather than by posterior length. ‘The phren- 
ologist, on a careful inspection, will select the three following clusters 
of organs, as constituting the leading traits in Black Hawk’s character; 
and all our readers will see for themselves these organs, or portions 
of the head, strikingly exhibited in the cuts. 

First, the organs located in the side head, around the ears. These, 
being very large, give to this portion of*the head a full, spherical, 
bulging appearance, as seen in both cuts. It embraces the organs 
of Combativeness, Destructiveness, Secretiveness, Cautiousness, and 
Acquisitiveness. ‘These organs, when large, or very large, always 
give great energy and force of character, and, in a savage state, 
would give cruelty, cunning, and revenge; would make an Indian the 
bold and desperate warrior, and tend to raise such a one to be a 
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leader, or chief, where physical power and bravery are the most 
important requisites. 

Second class—the superior-posterior part, or the back and upper 
portion, of the head, embracing the organs of Self-Esteem, Firmness, 
and Approbativeness. ‘These organs, when large, or very large, give 
a great amount of character, ambition, and influence of some kind, 
varying according to their combination; but combined as they are in 
Black Hawk’s head, with very large organs of the animal propensities, 
they would give a warlike ambition, and a great love of independence 
and power. 

Third class—very large perceptive faculties. So large a development 
of these organs as he possesses, we have seldom, if ever, seen. 
These, in a civilised and educated community, give a knowledge of 
the properties of things, a fondness for scientific and historical facts, 
and a practical, business talent; but in Black Hawk’s case they would 
give tact and management in executing, also extraordinary powers of 
observation, and such a memory as is requisite to the hunter and war- 
rior. His domestie organs are unusually large for a male Indian, as 
may be seen by the length and breadth of the posterior portion of his 
head, as exhibited in the cuts, but more strikingly on the bust, or 
living head. These would give a very strong love of home, family, 
friends, children, wife, and, with very large Self-Esteem, Ais tribe ; 
and, combined with very large Combativeness and Destructiveness, 
would create the most unyielding resistance to ward off alt attacks 
on their peace and happiness, and the most indomitable perseverance 
and insatiable thirst to revenge all assaults. 

Combativeness and Destructiveness, ‘ very large,” would give great 
propelling power and physical courage, and almost any amount of 
resistance and severity when necessary. Secretiveness “very large,” 
and Cautiousness “ full,” would give cunning, and induce a resort to 
stratagems and artful schemes ; would also give much forethought and 
care, with scarcely any dread of danger. Self-Esteem, Approbative- 
ness, Firmness, and Veneration, all “very large,” would give real 
dignity, self-respect and self-command, love of character, at times 
much pride, at others vanity, decision, fixedness of will and purpose, 
great religious adoration, and a respectful deference to men whom 
he recognised as having qualities similar to his own. Self-Esteem 
and Approbativeness “very large,” combined with strong domestic 
feelings, would lead him to place the highest value on the happiness, 
good opinion, and character of his family, Ais friends, his tribe, and 
the red men generally; but would prevent him from doing any thing 
mean, low, or disreputable, either to them or himself. Veneration 
‘very large,’ Marvellousness “ large,’ Benevolence and Conscien- 
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tiousness “‘ moderate,” unenlightened, would give much superstition, 
the highest adoration of the Great Spirit, a resort to supernatural aid, 
great reliance upon the declarations of his prophet, and acquiescence 
in the will of the Great Spirit, indefinite ideas of abstract right and 
justice,* little disinterestedness; and there being a predominance of 
Destructiveness over Benevolence, he would take revenge and kill his 
enemies, unrestrained by the least sympathy or distress arising from 
subsequent reflections. Mirthfulness and Cautiousness “full,” and 
Hope ‘ small,” would render him generally grave and sedate, and at 
times gloomy and low-spirited, and again fond of hilarity and sport. 
Locality, Eventuality, Individuality, Form, and Size, “very large,” 
and Comparison and Language “large,”’ would constitute the leading 
traits in his intellectual character. ‘These would give him a superior 
talent of observation, and great memory of facts, places, physical pro- 
perties, and outlines of things; would render him an expert marksman, 
and give excellent powers to recognise distant objects. Comparison 
and Language “large,’’ and Eventuality ‘very large,’’ would give 
considerable fluency of speech, great discrimination, and fondness of 
expressing his ideas by comparisons and similes; great love of hear- 
ing, and skill in narrating, facts, anecdotes, stories, &c. &c. Caus- 
ality, ‘‘ moderate,” is too feeble to originate very comprehensive plans, 
and successfully adapt means to ends.t 

In conclusion, the brain of Black Hawk is so balanced as could 
searcely fail to render him distinguished, amid the circumstances and 
influences which exist in a savage state. The above delineation of 
character is given from exact measurements, and on strictly phreno- 
logical principles, without any particular reference to its counterpart. 
Any experienced phrenologist would have sketched the same, or a 
very similar character, from the above data, without any knowledge 
whatever of the real character; and every reader must see the coin- 
cidence between the developments in the cuts, and the corresponding 
inferences. 

We will now select quotations from the life of Black Hawk, dic- 
tated by himself, interpreted by A. Leclair, U. S. Interpreter for the 
Sacs and Foxes, edited by J. B. Patterson, of Block Island, Illinois ; 
a book bearing the strongest internal and external evidence of its 
authenticity: and also from a large work, titled “‘ Book of the Indians 


* Such an individual's standard of right will be based principally on the selfish 
sentiments; aud, consequently, whatever harmonises with his ideas of honour and 
self-interest, that he will conceive to be right and just. 

¢ The deficiency of this organ in the Indian head, generally, is one of the prin- 
cipal causes why they have not been able to cope more successfully in battle with 
the whites, or destroy their enemies by other means. 
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of North America,” by S. G. Drake, published in Boston. We shall 
let the old chief speak for himself, and intersperse the quotations with 
explanations and remarks, showing the beautiful and almost perfect ° 
harmony between his real and his phrenological character. 
The following corresponds with his large domestic organs : 


“1 then (having just completed an expedition against the whites, and 
held an Indian council) started to see my wife and children. I found 
them well, and growing finely. This is the only wife I ever had, or ever 
will have. She is a good woman, and teaches my boys to be brave. 
(Combativeness also appears here.) Here I would have gladly rested 
myself, but I could not; I had promised to avenge (Destructiveness) the 
death of my adopted son. I passed on, and distinctly saw two little boys 
(whites) concealing themselves! I thought of my own children (Philo- 
progenitiveness), and passed on. ‘ Soon after the death of my eldest son, 
my youngest daughter, an interesting and affectionate child, died also. 
This was a hard stroke, because I loved my children (Philoprogenitive- 
ness). In my distress I left the noise of my village, built a lodge in my 
corn-field; gave every thing I had away, retaining only a buffalo robe; 
resolved on blacking my face, and fasting for two years, for the loss of 
my two children—drinking only of water in the middle of the day, and 
eating sparingly of boiled corn at sunset. I fulfilled (Firmness) my 
promise, hoping the Great Spirit (Veneration) would have pity on me.” 


The male Indians are generally deficient in the organ of Philopro- 
genitiveness; and though we have seen some hundreds, seldom, if 
ever, have we seen the organ so large as in Black Hawk—and the 
manifestation in character is equally strong.* 


“What pleasure it is to an old warrior to see his son (Philoprogeni- 
tiveness) come forward and relate his exploits (Destructiveness); it 
makes him feel young again.” “1 would rather have laid my bones with 
those of my forefathers (Veneration), than remove for any consideration ; 
yet, if a friendly offer had been made, I would, for the sake of my women 
and children, have removed peaceably.” 


Amativeness, Adhesiveness, and Philoprogenitiveness, prompted 
the last sentence. 


His “very large’”’ Self-Esteem and Approbativeness, restrained by 
‘very large’’ Veneration, created that love of fame—that high sense 
of honour—that nobleness of soul—that native magnanimity and 
greatness which always characterised him, and which are rarely found 
to such a degree in even civilised and refined society. His life shows 
that he despised every thing like meanness and littleness—was on all 
occasions the man, and possessed the natural elements which would 
adorn the most elevated stations. Had those elements been enlight- 
ened by education and Christianity, and controlled by the intellectual 


* In future numbers of the Journal we shall present many interesting facts and 
illustrations, showing the beautiful harmony between the peculiarities of the Indian 
character and their phrenology. 
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and moral, instead of being debased by the animal, part, they would 
have presented a far brighter, nobler, and more exalted portrait. 

“1 was proud (Self-Esteem) to have an opportunity to prove to him 
(his father) that I was not an unworthy son, and that I had courage and 
bravery (Combativeness). Standing 7 my father’s side, I saw him kill 
his antagonist, and tear the scalp from his head. Fired with valour and 
ambition (Combativeness and Approbativeness), I rushed furiously upon 
another—smote him to the earth with my tomahawk—run my lance 
through his body—took off his scalp, and returned in triumph to my 
father. This was the first man I ever had killed.” 


And this, too, when only a boy of fifteen years old; yet, even 
some time before, he had wounded an enemy, and was therefore “a 
brave.” He continues :—* After a few moons had passed, having 
acquired considerable fame as a brave, I led a party of seven, and 
attacked one hundred Osages; killed one man, ordered a retreat, and 
came off without losing a man.” 

What a vivid description this of “very large’ Approbativeness, 
Self-Esteem, Firmness, Combativeness, Destructiveness, and Secre- 
tiveness, in a lad about sixteen. Had these organs, or even one of 
them, been below average size, they never would have manifested 
such qualities in character. The remarkable development of these 


organs (see cuts) will warrant us in presenting a few more illustra- 
tions. Black Hawk, alluding to the above exploit, says—* This 
excursion gained for me great applause (Approbativeness), and enabled 
me soon to raise a war party, of one hundred and eighty, to go against 
the Osages. Finding, to their (Black Hawk’s party) sorrow, the 
Osages had fled before their arrival, they returned.” 


” 


In his ‘‘ nineteenth year,’’ we find him again leading to battle two 
hundred efficient warriors against the Osages, ‘‘ determined to conquer 
or die.” In this engagement he says—* I killed in personal conflict 
five men and one squaw, and took the scalps of all I struck except 
one.” Soon after this we find him again in the field with his father: 


* And seeing him fall, I took command (Self-Esteem), and fought des- 
perately till the enemy retreated, killing three men (out of twenty), and 
wounding several. Soon after this I took a small party, and went against 
the enemy, but could find only siz men! Their forces being so weak, I 
thought it cowardly (“very large” Self-Esteem) to kill them.” “Deter- 
mined on the final extermination of the Osages, we started _ next 
morning, and before sun-down fell upon forty Jodges, and killed all their 
inhabitants except two sgaws. During this attack, J (Self-Esteem) killed 
seven men and two boys.” “The loss of my father by the Cherokees made 
me anxious to avenge his death (Destructiveness and Veneration), by 
the annihilation of all their race. Finding but a small party of five, 
great as was my hatred of this people, I could not kill so small a party.” 
(Very large Self-Esteem.) 

“T led a large party: against the Chippeways, Kaskaskias, and Osages. 
During this long and arduous campaign, I had seven regular engage- 
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ments and a number of skirmishes. I killed thirteen of their bravest 
warriors with my own (Self-Esteem) hand.” 

The British, at the battle of Niagara, had taken many prisoners, 
and the Indians were killing them. Says Black Hawk—*I imme- 
diately put a stop to it, as I never thought it brave, but cowardly, to 
kill an unarmed and helpless enemy.’ He did this, not because the 
scene distressed his Benevolence, but it wounded his high sense of 
honour—his Self-Esteem. 

A boat being aground in the Mississippi, says Black Hawk, “1 
approached it cautiously (Cautiousness and Secretiveness), and fired 
upon it. I prepared my bow and arrows to throw fire into the sail, 
and, after two or three attempts, succeeded in setting it on fire.” 

Again he says—‘I explained to them (his tribe) the manner the 
British and Americans fought. Instead of stealing (Cautiousness and 
Secretiveness) upon each other, and taking every advantage to kill the 
enemy and save their own people, as we do, &c. &c. Those chiefs 
will do well to paddle a canoe, but not to steer it.” (Mirthfulness and 
Comparison.) 

The following is a striking illustration of mortified Self-Esteem and 
Approbativeness. Having been taken prisoner, and carried to Fort 
Jefferson, he said— 

“J felt the humiliation of my situation. A little while before, I had 
been the leader of my braves—now I was a prisoner of war, but I had 
surrendered myself. We were now confined to the barracks, and forced 
to wear the ball and chain. This was extremely mortifying, and alto- 
gether useless. If I had taken him prisoner, | would not have wounded 


his feelings by such treatment, knowing that a brave chief would prefer 
death to dishonour.” 


His Veneration is remarkably large, as is also his Marvellousness, 
Firmness, Self-Esteem: these, with moderate Benevolence and Con- 
scientiousness, render the crown of his head cenicul, and actually led 
some persons, seeing Black Hawk in Philadelphia, to say that his 
head resembled a “ pyramid.”’ (See the cuts.) 

The following quotations will strikingly illustrate his religious 
organs. On the death of his father, he said—* I now fell heir to the 
medicine bag of my forefathers, (which had been handed down from 
time immemorial, and was considered the ‘soul of their nation,’) and 
blacked my face, fasted and prayed for five years.’’ (Firmness.) 

Again: “TI approached the spot from which the smoke proceeded, 
and saw a mat stretched, and an old man sitting upon it in sorrow. I 
knew that he had come there to be alone, to humble himself before 
the Great Spirit, that he might take pity on him.” 

Veneration, and particularly Marvellousness, dictated the two fol- 
lowing quotations : 
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“During my slumbers the Great Spirit told me to go down the bluff 
to a creek—that I would there find a hollow tree cut down—to look into 
the top of it, and there I would see a large snake; to observe the direc- 
tion he was looking, and I would see the enemy close by, and unarmed. 
I took one of my braves, and went down to the bluff. Here I found a 
tree that had been cut down; I looked into the top, and saw a large snake, 
with his head raised, looking across the creek. I raised myself cau- 
tiously, and discovered two war chiefs, walking arm in arm, without 
guns.” 


“A good spirit had care of it (Block Island), who lived in a cave in 
the rocks immediately under the place where the fort now stands, and 
has often been seen by our people. He was white, with large wings 
like a swan’s, only ten times larger. We were particular not to make a 
noise in that part of the island, for fear of disturbing him; but the noise 
of the fort has since driven him away, and no doubt a bad spirit has 
taken his place.” 

“If the Great and Good Spirit wished us to believe and do as the 
whites, he could easily change our opinions. We are nothing compared 
with his power, and we feel and know it. We thank the Great Spirit 
for all the benefits he confers upon us. For myself, I never take a drink 
of water from a spring, without being mindful of his goodness.” 

Such devout adoration and unwavering confidence—such humble 
acknowledgments and sincere thankfulness, as expressed In the last 
paragraph—might well grace the Christian’s language, who worships 
Jehovah, the only true God of Heaven and Earth. 

On entering upon another warlike expedition, he said, “‘ The pros- 
pect before us is a bad one (Hope ‘ weak’). I fasted, and called 
upon the Great Spirit to direct my steps to the right path. I was in 
great sorrow.” And after a victorious battle he says, “1 lighted my 
pipe, and sat down to thank the Great Spirit.” He closes his narra- 
tive thus: ‘I am now done. A few more moons, and I must follow 
my fathers to the shades. May the Great Spirit keep our people and 
the whites always in peace.” 

Notwithstanding his whole life abounds with the manifestations of 
Veneration and Marvellousness, yet there is scarcely a single exhibi- 
tion of Benevolence and Conscientiousness. (See, in the cuts, the 
striking difference in the developments of Veneration and Benevo- 
lence.) The leading functions of Conscientiousness are to give a 
feeling of penitence, a spirit of forgiveness, a sense of guilt and right. 
But we cannot find a single instance of the three former in his whole 
character. ‘True, he occasionally talked about “right and wrong,” 
and once spoke as follows : 


“We can only judge of what is right and wrong by our standard of 
right and wrong, which differs widely from that of the whites. They 
may do bad all their lives, and then, if they are sorry for it, when they 
die, all is well. But with us it is different: we must cuntinue throughout 
our lives to do what we conceive to be good.” 


Conscientiousness moderate might have dictated the above; but, 
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from the whole tenour of his life, it is evident that he had no definite 
ideas of the fundamental principles of right and justice. (See note, 
p- 55.) And as for Benevolence, how could any being possess or 
cultivate much of it, while constantly dealing in blood and carnage— 
exercising the most deadly hatred and revenge? The following is the 
only instance in his whole life that at all resembles sympathy, and 
this might have been dictated by strong social feelings, Destructive- 
ness being appeased. ‘We met the man, supposed to have been 
killed, coming up the road, staggering like a drunken man, all covered 
with blood. This was the most terrible sight I had ever scen. I told 
my comrades to kill him, to put him out of misery—I could not look 
at him.” 

The many speeches of Black Hawk before the Indians and the 
whites, as well as interviews with them, plainly evince strong intel- 
lectual faculties, especially Comparison, Eventuality, and Individual- 
ity. Addressing Colonel Eustis at Fort Monroe, he said, “ Brother, 
your houses are as numerous as the leaves (Comparison) upon the 
trees, and your young warriors like the sands (Comparison) upon the 
shore of the big lake which rolls before us.” , But he was deficient 
in Causality ; he could not trace out far the relations between cause 
and effect, and skilfully adapt means to ends on a large scale. Allud- 
ing to his defeat, when at the head of several tribes, and with fair 
prospects of committing far greater depredations on the whites, he 
said, ‘* There was bud management somewhere, or the difficulty that 
has taker, place would have been avoided.” 

The following extract from a speech to his tribe shows very great 
Eventuality and Individuality, in narrating fact upon fact: ‘The 
white people had already entered our village, burnt our lodges, de- 
stroyed our fences, ploughed up our corn, beat our people, brought 
whiskey into our country, made our people drunk, and then taken 
from them their horses, guns, traps,” &c. 

That his organ of Language is large, is proved from the copia ver- 
borum in his frequent speeches, and from the fact that he con- 
versed fluently in several Indian dialects, and on this account was 
once taken to be the chief of another tribe. 

The fact that he was so great a hunter, so distinguished a chief, so 
great an observer, and could remember and relate almost every thing 
he saw, is proof of large Form, Size, Locality, Individuality, and 
Eventuality. ‘The following sentence is a grand specimen of mingled 
Self-Esteem and Veneration, from a conquered Indian chief, in his 
first words to the president (Jackson) of the United States at Wash- 
ington, 1833: “ J am a man, and you are another.” 

We were much pleased with the following extract from the pen 
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of the editor of the U. S. Literary Gazette, Philadelphia: “We 
found time yesterday to visit Black Hawk and the Indian chiefs at the 
Congress Hall Hotel. We went into their chamber, and found most 
of them sitting, or lying on their beds. Black Hawk was sitting in a 
chair, and apparently depressed in spirits. He is about sixty-five, of 
middling size, with a head that would excite the envy of a phrenolo- 
gist—one of the finest that Heaven ever let fall on the shoulders of an 
Indian.” 

We conclude this article by quoting a part of Black Hawk’s speech 
at “* Prairie du Chien,” after he was taken prisoner. In this we have 
a summary of his character, and many striking traits of the Indian 
chief and conquered warrior. 


“You have taken me prisoner with all my warriors. ... When I saw 
that I could not beat you by Indian fighting, I determined to rush on you, 
and fight you face to face. I fought hard—but your guns were well 
aimed; the bullets flew like birds in the air, sont whizzed by our ears 
like the wind through the trees in the winter. My warriors fell around 
me: it began to look dismal. I saw my evil day at hand. The sun rose 
dim on us in the morning, and at night it sunk in a dark cloud, and looked 
like a ball of fire. That was the last sun that shone on Black Hawk. 
His heart is dead, and no longer beats quick in his bosom. He is nowa 
prisoner to the white men; they will do with him as they wish. But he 
can stand torture, and is not afraid of death. He is no coward—Black 
Havk is an Indian. 

“He has done nothing for which an Indian ought to be ashamed. He 
has fought for his countrymen, the squaws, and papooses, against white 
men, who came year after year to cheat them and take away their lands. 
He is satisfied ; he will go to the world of spirits contented; he has done 
his duty ; hisfather will meet him there, and commend him. Black Hawk 
is a true Indian, and disdains to cry like a woman. He feels for his wife, 
his children, and friends; but he does not care for himself. . . . Farewell, 
my nation! Black Hawk tried to save you, and avenge your wrongs. 
He drank the blood of some of the whites. He has been taken prisoner, 
and his plans are stopped; he can do no more. He is near his end; his 
sun is setting, and he will rise no more. Farewell to Black Hawk !”* 





ARTICLE IV. 


THE RECEPTION OF THE AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


Our first number has now been several weeks before the public, 
and we are gratified to learn that it has met with a reception flattering 
beyond what we had ventured to hope for. Unlike the Phrenological 
Journal of Edinburgh, which, on its first appearance, was a mark for 
the archers on all hands, there has not been launched against our 


* Since the above was in type, we learn that Black Hawk died on the 3d of 
October, at his camp on the river Des Moins. So “Farewell to Black Hawk.” 
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Journal, as a phrenological work, a single shaft of ridicule, nor a 
single bolt of hostility. ‘This fact proves much in favour of the pro- 
gress of knowledge, as to the pretences of phrenology, and its inno- 
cence of the charges which ignorance at first preferred against it. 
Materialism, and Fatalism, and Infidelity, no longer pass before the 
eyes of the imagination, on the mere mention of the word * phren- 
ology.” Medical men generally, and the conductors of medical jour- 
nals in particular, are now almost universally favourable to the science. 
Philosophical teachers of our youth, also, begin to understand the 
important bearings of phrenology on the chosen business of their 
lives, and are ready to avail themselves of its aid in discharging their 
duties. Intelligent religionists, and especially clergymen, are now 
ready, many of them at least, to admit that there is some, and may be 
much truth in phrenology ; and that it looks with a friendly, and not a 
hostile, aspect on the truths of ‘the Christian religion ;—and not a few 
among the gentlemen of the legal profession perceive the important 
bearings of this science on cases of criminal jurisprudence. These 
are results of the continued publication of the Edinburgh Phreno- 
logical Journal, and the frequent issue from the presses, both of 
Europe and America, of sound phrenological works; together with 
the untiring efforts of well instructed phrenologists, in both hemi- 
spheres, to diffuse widely the knowledge they possessed. Previous 
to the commencement of our undertaking, we were firmly persuaded 
that a publication like our Journal would meet with considerable 
encouragement; and since the appearance of our first number, we 
are confirmed in our belief. 

We have not, indeed, been so happy as to give entire and universal 
satisfaction; but this was scarcely to be expected. Our science has 
taught us that persons differently organised do, and will, take different 
views of the same subject; it is not surprising, therefore, that our 
article extracted from the Edinburgh Journal, in our first number, 
should, by one religious paper, be objected to. We consider phren- 
ology to cast a friendly eye towards religion —Christianity, evangelical 
Christianity; but yet it may not (and we have never said that it did) 
favour the peculiar religious views of any individual, or of any Chris 
tian denomination, as such. We are not even prepared to maintain 
that it recognises the peculiarities of our own. But neither do we 
expect that it should: phrenology is in perfect harmony with all the 
essential and fundamental truths of the Christian religion, but, as 
might be expected, passes over those minor points on which true 
Christians are divided into Episcopalians, Presbyterians, Methodists, 
Baptists, &c. &c. On the subject of ‘‘ Conversion,” therefore, we 
must not expect phrenology to reply to all the enquiries in Bishop 
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Wilson’s celebrated Hexameter :—* Quis? Quid? Ubi? Quibus aux- 
iliis? Cui? Quomodo? Quando?” Nor is it an objection against 
the agreement of phrenology with revealed religion, and particularly 
Christianity, that it fails to do so. 

Another objector to our Journal (and we have met with only two 
or three, among scores of notices with which it has been honoured) 
censures us for the introduction of *‘a subject which is not phren- 
ology ;” and predicts that we cannot stand, in consequence. But 
what is the subject which is to be fatal to our undertaking? Is it 
Education? Physiology? Anatomy? Moral and Intellectual Philoso- 
phy? The medical treatment of the Insane? Criminal law, in its 
operation on certain Monomaniacs? No one of these is phrenology ; 
and, according to this editor [?}, no one of them ought to be discussed 
in a journal devoted to phrenology. And yet Spurzheim, and the 
Combes, and others, unquestionable phrenologists, have discussed 
them all in this connection. No—it is the religious character of our 
Journal which is objected to: there are certain “ cant phrases” in our 
first number—i. e. gentle reader, ‘‘ religious expressions’’**—which ren- 
der our style ‘‘ puerile” to the fastidious ears of our critic. We ery 
his mercy, that we should have omitted to submit our first number in 
MS. to his revision; but really Buffalo is almost too distant from 
home, for this to be practicable. And then, coming from ‘ Philadel- 
phia,” we fear it would hardly have been received with “ brotherly 
love ;” for our city seems to be in ill odour with him. 

We are much gratified in presenting the following expression of 
opinion from George Combe, Esq., in a letter to a contributor of our 
Journal in this city : 

“T have read the first number of the American Phrenological Journal 
with great interest. It gives me great pleasure to see so much talent, 
zeal, and knowledge devoted to the cause. You have also a just ap 
ciation of its importance, which is a grand- element in successful effort 
for its support. I regret to see that any friend of the cause is unfavour- 
able to your Journal, beeause you announce it as evangelical. Far from 
having any objections to your advocating the harmony between Phren- 
ology and evangelical Christianity, or looking coldly on your work on 
this account, I commend you for it, and wish you every success, because 
you pursue a course which appears to your mind to be that of truth, 
and which, if proved to be the right path, would draw over many excel- 
lent minds to our cause.” 

It might seem rash in us, should we speak with much confidence 
of our success at so early a day; yet we must be allowed to say that 


* We have heard of a certain preacher, who said “That the word ‘ Christ’ was 
a monosyllable of so many consonants, and so harsh a sound, that he would not 
pain bis hearers, or deform his manuscript, by the introduction of it in his dis- 
courses.” 
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we are very considerably encouraged in our work. Our subscription 
list is rapidly increasing with the names of voluntary, unsolicited sub- 
scribers, from various parts of the Union. Sound phrenologists, 
enlightened men, and devout ones also, in various professions, have 
led us to expect their assistance and co-operation. The amount ot 
such aid will assuredly increase; and, encouraged by the prospect, 
we shall advance, with unfaltering step, in the course laid down by 
us in our prospectus. —Eb. 





We have received from S. Colman, publisher of phrenological books 
in New York, a work titled “Practical Phrenology, by Silas Jones,” who 
was formerly a member of the legal profession in Massachusetts, but is 
now the superintendent of the Blind Asylum, New York. This work 
shall be duly noticed in a future number. 


We have also received a “Discourse on the importance of a general 
diffusion of a knowledge of Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene, deli- 
vered at the Auburn Female Seminary, by Dr. F. H. Hamilton.” We 
hail with no ordinary pleasure every laudable effort to impress upon the 
minds of all, and particularly the young, the importance of a knowledge 
of the organisation of the human system. Till this is generally under- 
stood, we do not expect to see much improvement in the physical condi- 
tion, and, we might almost add, of the moral and intellectual character, 
of mankind. We know not, however, why our youth should be taught 
the anatomy of every part of the human Beg and the physiology of 
every other part except the brain. But perhaps Dr. H. had some very 
special reason for withholding from his fair auditors the key that unlocks 
“the dome of thought, and palace of the soul,” and reveals the hidden 
springs of action; or perhaps he really believes phrenology tu be a “ hum- 
bug,” a “baseless” pretension, only fit to impose upon the credulity of 
such men as Broussais, Andral, Johnson, Vimont, and Cloquet—un- 
scientific anatomists—and of nota few of the most distinguished medical 
men in our own country. We can assure Dr. H. that he did himself no 
honour by his disrespectful notice of phrenology, and that he will gather 
no laurels, even in his own profession, by denouncing phrenology as 
“utterly baseless,” and its advocates as unscientific men. 


We have before us several interesting letters, and should be glad to 
notice each, had we room. Says a physician in Mississippi. (forwarding 
the names of several subscribers, ) “ No science ever extended so rapidly 
as phrenology in this section of the United States: no man who has 
given any attention to the subject pretends to doubt its truth.” 


The communication of “C. C.,” “claiming a place in this number,” 
we should have inserted, could we have done it consistently, without 
deferring or abridging articles prepared expressly for this number; but 
his letter shall appear in our next. 


Mr. Combe commenced his lectures in Boston, October 10th, and we 
learn that the number of his audience has already doubled, since his first 
lecture. 
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